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Te the Working Classes of the Staffordshire 
Potteries, 


Fettow Larovurers, 

It is customary, in the introduction of a new 
periodical to the world,— indeed, in the introduction of 
almost all literary, political, and scientific productions, — 
to dedicate the same to some individual of wealth or 
title ;_to make a parade of virtue, where, perhaps, none 
is to be found ;.to emblazon; tothe world, the benificence, 
the charity, the literary acquirements, and, above all, the 
patronage given to literature, science, and the Fine Arts 
by one, who, if his private career were made known, or 
the motives, which actuated his public transactions, fully 
made manifest, would display but asorry picture of human 
frailty, arrogance, and deception :—a picture in the fore- 
ground of which might be seen a heart without feeling, a 
head without learning, and a spirit bloated with vanity, 
and buoyed on the surface of society by the needy breath 
of political hirelings, or literary panders. 

To such as these, we care not to dedicate the first 
number of our little periodical. We ask not for wealth,. 
we care not for title,we seek, only, to defend, in the 
purest feelings of justice and equity, the interests of 
labour, without infringing on the rights of capital. To 
whom, then, could we better dedicate our little journal 
than to the producers of wealth ?__the great source of all 
capital !_the very foundation of all social existence !! To 
you then, fellow labourers, we dedicate “‘ The Potters’ 
Examiner and Workman's Advocate,’—to the “ hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water,” and believe us, when 
we say, that we feel an honest pride in identifying our- 
selves with, and becoming the advocates of, the Rights 
and Interests of the Working Classes ! 


We would we could say that all of our class felt. the 





*ame honest pride. How easy, then, would be be the task 
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| before us ;—how gently might we glide Dale nthe stream 
of life, giving, and receiving, instruction; securing, for 
Skill and Industry, an equitable remuneration from pro- 
fitably invested Capital. United in one firm bond of 
brotherhood, how easily, then, might we conserve not only 
the interests of our own particular class but that of every 
other member of society. But, alas, for the comfort of 
the poor; and the security of property, there are two 
otders of men that exercise a most vitiating influence on 
the general harmony and well-being of society. One of 
these orders belong to our own class; the other, to that 
of our employers. 


The first might be subdivided in two distinct portions ; 
—namely, the ignorantly foolish, and the intelligently 
wicked. 


The ignorantly foolish are objects rather of pity than of 
anger, and comprise that small fraction of our order that 
display the most benighted ignorance ; —ignorance, which 
leaves their minds incapable of retaining but one, single 
idea, which is that of supplying their immediate, physical 
wants; and, to that end, they would sacrifice themselves, 
their friends, their class, yea, the whole world besides. 
To them futurity has no existence,—reflection no being : 
—they live but in the present. Ask them for a subserip- 
tion to forward the interests of their class,—to secure a 
raise of wages, or some alterior advantage peculiar to the 
rights of labour, and they immediately button their 
pockets, shake their thick heads, and, with some com- 
mon place vulgarism, express their disbelief in the possi- 
bility of accomplishing so desirable an object. 

To these it is our intention to address a series of 
articles on what might be termed “The Rudiments of 
the Rights of Labour,” or “ The Alphabet of Industry ;” 
—pointing out the relative position between master and 

man ;---the advantages already obtained by a well directed 
union ;---how to conserve those advantager, a id the duty 
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imperatively imposed upon all who * earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow” to consolidatethe power of their 


class to avoid the otherwise inevitable consequences of 
over-competition, and the boundless cupidity of grasping 
manufacturers. 


The style of these articles shall be simple,---their 
language plain, so that their meaning may come, if 
possible, within the range of the understanding of this 
class of individuals, who might not inaptly be termed 
“The Green Horns of the Black Flock.” 


The second division of this order,---the “ Intelligently 
Wiched,’”’---will require a different mode of treatment 
These have nothing green, whatever, belonging to them 
they are thoroughly black from heart to wool. These, too, 
form but a small fraction of the working classes They 
are the Jackalls of Capital, and fillall the little “ Bailey’ 
births in our different manufactories, into which they have 
crept from the pliancy of their conscience, and tlie hard 
ness of their hearts. We have called them “ Intelligently 
Wicked.” Do not imagine from the term ‘ Intelligently, 
that we mean to carry the idea of an expanded mind, 
Nothing of the sort. What we wish to convey is sitnply, 
that they know the justice of our claims, and the injustice 
oftheir opposition, They league with the oppressor to 
crtish the interests of their class ;---they sell their con- 
science in this world, and their souls in the next, to grati_ 
fy an insatiable love of filthy Incre :---they are black, ag 
we have said before, from heart to wool,---from core to 
skin. 

The course that we intend persuing with this division 
of the “Black Flock,” is toheld the rod of public opinion 
over their heads ; to watch, narrowly, their proceedings, 
and, as we cannot make them act justly from principle, 
we will endeavour to make them do so from fear. 


But, before we close this part of our subject, let us bear 
testimony to seme honourable exceptions in this body of 
individuals ;---exceptions, which do credit to human 
nature, and ask for the gratitude of all their fellow work- 
men. These exceptions it wil] be our pride, in some 
future number, to make publicly known, as the justice of 
their conduct, between master and man, has secured to 
them the esteem of the latter, whilst it has not sacrificed 
ciue interests of the former. 


The next great order, into which we have divided 
those whom we have said exercise a most vitiating in- 
fluence on the general harmony of society. belong, as we 
have before stated, to the class of ovr employers. They 


comprise that greedy portion, whé dré ever on the deft 
to extract one drop more from the almost exhansted veins 
of labour. ‘They are the Pharisees of their order. These 
are the men that form the advance guard in the destruc- 
tive race of competition. Their heafts are in their Ledgers, 
---their souls are in their Money-Bags. Not con- 
tent with profits which raise them, in a few short years, 
from the position of beggars to that of princes, they 
eagerly watch for every opportunity to add still further 
to their over-grown wealth, at the expense of the ‘tears, 
and sighs, and unsatisfied wants, of those very persons 
who have raised them to their present position of wealth 
and power. “The times,” say they, “require a re- 
duction in the price of our -goods, and so we must bring 
down the price of labour,” although they have nothing, 
whatever, to fear from foreign competition. And, thus, 
they form the pioneers in the destruction of trade, com- 
pelling honest manufacturers to follow in their wake, or 
otherwise lose those very markets which they have here- 
tofore, honourably and profitably supplied. Oh, they are 
the very Molochs of Capital! 


To these, it is our intention to address a series of arti- 
cles on the wickedness and folly of their career; and, if 
the love of gold have not closed up every avenue to their 
hearts and understanding, we hope, by a clear exposition 
of facts, to convince them of the “ error of their ways.” 


We will address them individually, as there are moral 
differences existing between them, which will require a 
peculiar mode of treatment for each, so that tbe charae- 
terestic errors of all may be fully made manifest. 


But, here again, fellow workmen, let us bear testimony 
to some honourable, and praiseworthy exceptions ;---let 








us register our gratitude to those manufacturers, who, 
although surrounded by reckless competitors, persue 
the “even tenor of their way ; whose expanded minds 
induced them to throw aside the prejudices of their class, 
and even to render assistance in raising the general p rice 
of labour. 


To these, collectively, we tender our most sincere 
thanks, hoping, ere long, to express, more at large, the 
gratitude we feel, by devoting to each, individually, a 
small article of our little periodical: 


And now, fellow workmen, having given you a short 
outline of the plan which it is our intention to persue,--- 
having dedicated our little journal to the “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” let us hope that every 
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exertion will be made to supply its conductors with Facts ; 
---Facts! Weask not for pence ;---all we want are 
facts. We wish to drain, if possible, those moral sewers, 
within whose secret limits are accumulated the petty 
tyrannies of years. We hope to elevate the mental, 
moral, and physical condition of our order. We doubt 
not that all the power, that wealth and /earned ingenuity 
can command against us, will be exercised for the de- 
struction of our little periodical; but, the poor unlettered 
conductors of “ The Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's 
Advocate” have faith in the honesty ot their intentions, 


= the justice of their cause, and, above all, the Wisdom, 


Power, and Goodness of God! 





A Word on behalf of the Colliers. 
Burslem, Nov. 28th, 1843. 


Str, 

I presume, from the title of your weekly periodical, 
that you will freely allow any working man, or any body 
of mer, to defend their Trade through its medium. I, 
therefore, feel wishful to say a word on behalf of that 
Class of my fellow Country-men, culled Colliers. 

I am.pot a Collier myself, yet they are a body of Mén, 
on whom I can look with feelings of kindness. I do not 


consider them so unimportant, or useless aclass, as some 


would seem to think them to be, from the manner they 
speak of them, and from the contemptuous look they cast 
upon them. I think that the whole nation ought to es. 
teem them very highly ; for we are certainly greatly 
indebted to them, for furnishing us with one of the prin- 
cipal, and most useful articles of life; namely, Coals. 
What could we do, or produce, if we had no Coals ?.-. 
only let the Coals remain in the bowels of the earth, un- 
disturbed for six months, and, then, what would be the 
amount of loss to the nation at large ? what a stagnant, 
starving, and deplorable condition we should be in ! well, 
then, if we must have and enjoy this great national bless- 
ing, men must be employed to sink pits, and ‘thurle” under 

nd to get it out: which process naturally, and un- 
avoidably endangers men’s lives. And the Colliers are 
men who leave their homes, and descend those deep, dark 
wet and sulpherous pits in peril of theirlives from morning 
till night, or from the moment they are suspended over 
the pits mouth, until they are out again, and have dis- 
entangled themselves from the chains; besides having to 
labour hard, and sacrifice the pleasures and ev. joyments of 
the day. And what do they ask for all this? why, they 
ask, first, that they may receive four shillings per day, 
and secondly, that eight, gr ten hours, may be reckoned a 
day, allowing out of the same, one and a half or two hours 
for mealtimes. . And do they ask for any thing unreason- 
able, or unjust ? do their family necessities say that it is 
too much ? Does humanity say that it is too much ? no! 
must be the only answer given by either justice, reason, 


humanity, or their family necessities. Yet, there are 
those, that would say to the contrary, if we must judge 
Wy, what they say, and the arguments they make use of. 

ut, there are few that would say that the men asked too 
much, except such as would be yery unwilling to do 
what the Colliers offer todo, for the same remuneration. 
Nay, are they not such characters as would think twice, 
or thrice, the wages, that the Colliers ask for, too little for 
themselves, for work which is neither dangerous, unple- 
sant nor laborious ? and which society could dispense 
with, without sustaining one thousandth part of the loss. 

Let us, now, notice two or three principal arguments 
made use of by some, (if arguments they may be called,) 
against the Colliers’ requests. 

First some say, why ? it is work that the men chose 
to do in preference to any other. Well and does that say, 
that the men ought to work for low wages ? if so in the 
Colliers case, why not in every other man’s case ? carry 
out this principle through all orders and classes of society, 
and, then, what will be the result? what a wonderful 
change this would make with large salaries, and high 
wages, with vast multitudes between the Throne aud the 
Cval-pit. Pass it by, it is weak and foolish. 

Secondly bat some say, a rise in wages would do the 
Colliers little or no good, for they would only spend that 
much more in drink. “See what rough drunkeu crea- 
tures mafiy.of them are,” say they. This is only too 
true ; I wish it was otherwise with them. Yct this plea 
does not in the least destroy the justness of their claim. 
The nature, quality, and amount of work done, has a 
claim to a corresponding, remuneration in itself indepen- 
dent, and apart, from all such considerations. Not only 
so, but if such reasonings as these must be applied in the 
Colliers case, then it must be applied to all other cases : 
and what then ? why there are vast numbers who rank 
higher in society by far than what the poor Colliers do, 
that would deserve to be made to do with less salaries, 
and lower wages, by scores and hundreds of pounds a 
year, than what they are now receiving. But this is a »illy 
plea, and aught not to be urged. I pity the man, be 
his calling what it may, who injures himself and his family 
by drunkenness. Still, I would claim for him a just reward 
for his labour, and leave himself and his maker to settle 
for the use he makes of his wages. 

The third, and the weightiest argument that I 
have heard adduced against the Colliers’ claim, is that if 
they must have what they ask for, it would cause the price 
of Coal to be raised, and that would make it worse for 
us. And pray how much worse would it make for us ? 
make the calculation. Suppose we burn, from two to 
four ewts. of Coals per week, and it should require a pen- 
ny per cwt. more to meet their claim, would it be right, or 
just, or christianlike in us, to scruple to give that two 
three, or four, pence per week, to make a mau and his fa- 
‘amily a little more comfortable ;---a man who, in addiion 
to labouring hard, endangers his life and suffers all the 
deprivstions of day-light, and fresh and pure air to fur- 
nish us with that we could not we!l do without ? dont 





let us talk so unreasonably. And, as for those that con- 
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sume more in menufacturing, Xe. ke Let them take the same 
course that the Coal Masters do, let them raise the price of their 
wares, &c. It is that pulling, and screwing of one another in 
order to sell cheap, that we may command the market, that -spoils 
all. And where do most of the evils ultimately fall; but on the 
working classes. Oh ; and the man that has to labour in the deep- 
est coal pit, docs not escape the evils ! 


Thus much have I written in defence of the poor Colliers, first 
because, | feel for them, and wish them to have that which is their 
right ; secondly because, I wish then to know, that the “Examiner 
and Workman's Advocate” would be open for them also ; and, 
lastly, to lead the way for a fuller development of my own mind, 
on other subjects connected with the intcrests, and welfare of both 
Masters and Men : and as my intentions and motives are for the 
good of man and the glory of God, I shall not hide myself under a 
fictitious name., I therefore, subscribe myself. 

Yours, very respectifully, 
Aaron Wepoewoopn. 
Burslem, Novr. 28th, 1843. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Editor, 
Will you be kind enough to inform me whether, or not, 
“The Potters Framincr” will advocate any particular 
party politics 2and, if so, wl.at those politics are? 





In answer to the above, we beg to inform*our correspon- 
dent that, as this publication is the organ of a Tratle's 
Society, and as that society is composed of individuals of 


every grade of political opinion, it would be the height of 


folly, under these circumstances, to mix up politics with the 
advocacy of the rights of labour. It is with labour, and 
labour alone, that we have todo. Politics and Creeds are 
entirely out of the province of this publication. It will 
therefore be our duty to exclude everything of a political, 
or sectarian cast To that end then we intend devoting 
our Editorial labours. 


All communications to the Editor, must be addressed 
‘*Eraminer Office,” Tontine Street, Hanley 





And Workman's Advocate. 


DrcemBer 2nd, 1843. 


It has been wisely remarked, that of all articles, 
vended in the moral markets of the world, Truth is the 
most unsaleable :_that he, who would hope to grow 
rich by dealing in facts, would, most likely, get laugh- 
ed at for his pains, and die without a groat. Verily, 
this is taking a pleasant view of civilized society, and 
one that is exceedingly flattering to the intellect and 
morals of the age. Nevertheless we believe it to be 
true ;—yea, true to the very heart of experience. For, 
who that has studied the progress of letters, —who, that 
has been a daily observer of the movements of the press, 
that has not witnessed its growing cupidity, its shameless 
and unblushing venality. Mammon is written upon its 
every pyge, aud Falsehood appears in letters of Gold. 


Ask why it is, that the “Few” have their Monthly Ma- 
gazines, their Weekly Periodicals, their Daily Journals, 
and a whole host of miscellaneous epistles, pamphlets, 
and publications besides, whilst the “Many” have barely 
anorgan in which to unburthen their manifold grievances, 
and Truth will auswer “Gold.” Ask, again, if these 
same daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly floods of lite- 
rary labour be written for the discovery and ulga- 
tion of truth, and “Interest” will thunder *No,” whailst 
Falsehood would laugh at the simplicity of the question, 
and quietly endite a fresh article on the ‘‘Purity of the 
Press,” 


But we are growing serious, and abstract, when we 
intended tobe merry,and athome. Merry, did we say ? 
Why, really, we are so unused to that kind of feeling, 
latterly, that we are half inclined to think, should we 
make an atte mpt at anything like jolity, our eballitions 
of feelings would, most likely, be taken for Galvanized 
convulsions rather than for bursts of honest risibility. 


But, if there be any one thing calculated to make us 
laugh more than another, it is the idea of having con- 
temporaries in onr little world of public instructers ;_ 
caupenteresss. to whom it is requisite we should pay our 

irs ‘in thus tnaking our debufon the theatre ‘of public 
life. There is something so Judicrously foolish in applying 
the term “‘instracters” to some of these scribes, that 
we feel our gravity, like Bob Acre’s courage, “oozi 
out at the very tips of our fingers.” How to approac 
these august personages, we knownot. The magnitude 
of their intellects make us feel the littleness of oar own. 
Their classical erudition ;—the depth of their learn- 
ing ; the keenness of their satire ;—and above all, the 
briliancy of their wit make our poor eyes wink and blink 
in their sockets, as though they were about to dance a two 
handed reel from very wonder! But these are foolish 
feelings, and the sooner we plump our little unlettered 
bodies into the presence of these literary giants, the 
sooner we shall be rid of this editorial maiden modesty. 


Well, then, here we go! 


First, we do not publish our little periodical for profit. 
We care not if the receipts should not cover the out- 


ay. We come before the public as the defenders of the 
sacred rights of labour; and in that capacity, we care 
not if the sale of our publication be small, for we have 
the power, behind us, that will make tis ciacu.ation 
great. 


Second, we lay it down as 3 principle, that every in- 
dividual has a right to toil ; and, toiling, ought to have 
a “fair day’s wages for a fair day's work.” 


Third, itis our opinion that, in a nation where the 
power of procuction vastly exceeds the wants of the popu” 
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lation, the existence of distress, ei‘her local, or general, 
argues the existence of a great political error, and that it i# 
the duty of every good man to enquireafier the same, 
to the end hat it may be removed, and the general 
happiness and wellbeing of society conserved. 


These, in the abstract, are the principles that wil; 
guide us in our editorial labours ; and we hope, that, 
should any of our learned contemporaries differ with usjon 
these a'l-important subjects, they will deal leniently by 
us,---teach us the error of our opinions,---and not, hastily, 
put the extinguisher of their powerful minds on our 
little glimmering Penny light. 


We call the attention of the Operative Ovenmen to 
an address, from one of their branch, in another colamn 
of this paper. The plain sense and good feeling displayed 
in that epistle do credit to the head and heart of the 
writer. We understand, we shall have to insert, in our 
next number, an address from the General District Board 
of this branch of the Union, Weare happy to hear it; 
success to their zeal. 


We are happy to learn, from a correspondent, hat 
the Operative Painters and Gilders ure b: stirring them- 
selves in the great and good cause of protective labour ! 
The intelligence of this body of (perative Potters, if call- 
ed into active existence, would do much to forward the 
great and important objects for which we are combined. 


Our readers will find, in another page, an address on 
the social position of the Colliers, from Mr. Aaron Wedg- 
wood. ‘The pure, christian feeling evineed in that ad- 
dress does honour to the heart of the writer, and is wor- 
thy the imitation of every good and charitable man, 
We beg leave to call the attention of the Colliers to the 
same, with the hope that the time is not far distant when 
that ill-used body of men will mert with that sympathy 
from the public, and that justice from their employers, 
that will elevate them in the scale of social existence, 
aud alleviate the sufferings of their hazardous calling. 








A word to the employed, and unemployed, Operatwe 
Fettow Worxuen, 

There is not a doubt on my mind but that our bre- 
thren, who compose ‘*The General District Board of 
Ovenmen,” have been wishing, for some time past, that 
the time would arrive when they would have an oppor- 
tunity, through the medium of thepress, of expressing 
to their brethren in the Union, the desires and objects 
which actuate them in their proceedings ; but, until now 
they have had no such opportunity. They will, there. 


fore esteem it asa great blessing and privilege to thei, | 
branch, to have the liberty, through such a medium, of | 





of making known to their fellow workmen that which, 
otherwise, must have remained a secret to all but them- 
selves. 

For myself, | deem it one of the greatest blessings 
that could transpire in the progress of events to forward 
the interest of our class ; and! sincerely hope, and that 
most heartily, that the time of i and oppression 
are fast passing away, and that those of intelligence and 
peace will soon reign in their stead ! 

The men whom you have appointed as your General 
District Board of Management appear, to me, to be men 
of good and virtuous characters, and of sterling inteli- 
gence. Indeed, their knowledge is wade known in all 
their actions, and what adds weight to their knowledge 
is the zeal which they possess for the guod of their fellow 
workmen ; and, 1 would say, all would do well to imi- 
tate their good example. You will bear in mind that 
the writer of this is not one of the General District Board, 
himself, but he has been an eye witness of their proi- 
ceedings ; and, ae they are men of such a cast, he feels it 
a duty to speak thus much in their favour. 

Fellow Workmen, I need not call upon you to per- 
severe in the good cause. You know, as well as I do, 
that if it had not been for the Union you would have ex- 
heme & great reduction in your wages; but the 

nion,—"The Man of Strength,” ag been the means of 
preventing such a reduction. Odor victories have been 
many, and there will yet be more ! I need not tell you 
that there are still two Banks on Strike ;—namely, 
Mason’s and Hack wood’s ; and that he, who would at- 
tempt to get employment at either of these two places, 
is a traitor to his clase, and ought to be banished from 
amongst us. 

It is the wish of the General District Board, that any 
grievance of which any of their branch may have tc com- 
plain may be forwarded to them as early as possible, that 
the same, if thought needful, may be published. 

‘ours in the Bonds of Union an 
Oprnative Overman. 
Hanley Nov. 28th, 1843. 





To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner and Workman's 
Advocate. 

‘ie. Will you allow me, through the medium of 
your little periodical, to inform the Operative Painters 
and Gilders, lly, that, at a meeting held, on Tues- 
day Evening last, at the New Inn, New Street, Hanley, 
resolutions were entered into that will tend, materially, 
to consolidate the power of their Branch, and to give 
increased order and energy to their future proceedings, 
by appointing parties to revise their laws ;—callingspe- 
cial district meetings ; ascertaining the exact number of 
paying members ; and, also, the number of those who 
do not, at present, tothe Union, &c. &c. 

The reports on these impurtant matters will be given 
in at the next general meeting, which will take place on 
Tuesday Evening next, at the New Inn, Hanley. 

By giving inscrtion to this, you will greatly oblige 

Aw Opraative Giver. 
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THE PATRIOT. 


(Written expressly for this paper.) 


November is proverbial for the bleakness of its winds, 
and the cold, damp thickness of its Atmosphere ;—its 
chilly, grey skies, and its caw, long, comfortless evenings. 
Kt may, in truth, be ssid to be the charnel of the year, — 
the great sepulchre of the seasons. In it are buried all 
the freshness of Spring, —all the sunshine of Summer, — 
the warmth, and beauty, and glowing hues of golden 
Automu! ft is the grave of the flowers, and the 
foliage. What was spared by October is swept away 
by November. Its winds are the harbingers of death, — 
they sweep the leaves from the trees, the flowers from 
their stems, and wirl them sportingly, into hecatumbs ot 
vegetable death. Upon these breathe its fogs, and they 
rot, and pass away. 


Even so is human life. Competency may be called 
the Summer of Existence,— Poverty its Winter. We 
zambol, like moths, in the sunshine of our. days, but 
when the winds of poverty deceu! upon us, like the 
leaves of Autumn we sink, and afe vo more. 

e* *«£ *£ &£ * *&* © © © F 

Tt wasoen a cold, dark, November evening, in the 
ver 18—,when a poor, emaciated female wended her 
way through one of the princip:! thoroughfares of the 
Township of H— m the Borough of S—. Her tatter- 
ed habiliments were drenched by the fast-falling rain, 
and there was that in her aged, drooping, svlitary 
appevrance,—her hulf clad form and weary guit, that 


spoke of the lowest de,ths of human sorrow, pain, aud | 


suffering. She heeded not the wind which swept in 
fitful gusts down the desolate streets, and bore the 
pelting rain against her unprotected form. She seemed 
lost in some all absorbing sorrow, which left her almost 
motiveless as to where she should go, and quite uncon- 
scious of the heavy. rain-drops which fell, in noisy 
splashes, from the eaves and roofs of the buildings, on 
her unsheltered head and on the pavement, below. 
. Nevertheless she persued her way; and, after passing 

from the main th-roughfare, and threading several 
narrow, dark, back streets, entered, as it were by 
instinct, into one of those gullets which invariably lead, 
especially in our large towus, to what may be termed 
the homes of the povr. This gullet, or passage, was 
barely wide enough to admit of ¢he ingress or egress,of 
one individual; aud, at the time of which we write, so 
dark and silent that it might have been taken for the 
entrance to a tomb, rather than to the abodes of men. 
Still, the sollitary one persued her way, and soon 
emerged into a cunfined, dirty court, the darkness of 
which was somewhat relieved by one, or two, dim lights 


that escaped trom the small, duli windows, or apertures, 
of the huveis, forming the boundary of the court. But there 
was one soliarty light which formed an exception to the 
rest, ws it glimmered, by itself, from the upper window of a 
dwe ling, at the exirewe angle of the court. The sight 
of this biought the poor way farer tu a stand, and, sudden-| 











ly, as it were, called back to her wandering miad the 
consciousness as to who she was, and to where she was 
going. The sto pwas-but an instant ; he shaddered 
and persued ber way towards the solitary Itght. Hev- 
ing arrived at the entrance of the hovel, she quietly 
raised the latch, and cautiously entered the house, 
closing the door gently behind her. 


If the appearance of this desolate creature was that of 
rags and wretchedness, the interior of her home, for 
such tne, dwelling was, was in perfect character with 
its miserable tenant, The furniture consisted of a high 
three-legged stoul, which answered the toofold purpose 
of a table and a seat, a broken bench, and an old arm 
chair, so old, that its legs seemed worn away almost to 
the seat. Th se, with the addition of a couple of 
pallets in the chamber, a few broken pitchers in the 
pantry, and one, or two, old, smoky prints, such as the 
* Good Samaritan,’ the “.Widow’s Mite,” &c. on the 
walls, formed the completement of the Widow's dwe:l- 
ing. 

On entering the room, the first object that arrested 
her attention was the person of her son, a young man 
about the age of twenty. He sat on the broken bench, 
bending over a few embers, that cast a sombre light 
through the apartment. His person was slight, but 
well. made ;—his features regular and handsome, but 

almost to the hue of death. He satin deep 
abstraction, with his eyes fixed on the dying embers. 
He koew not that his mother had entered until she had 
drawn close beside him, placed her thin hand upon 
his shoulder, and wispered, in a hu<ky voree. 


*“ Charles, how is she ?” 


He started from his seat, turaed quickly sound, and 
answered, in an agitated voice, 


“Tam afraid she is worse ;—but I am glad you are 
returned,—what success mother ?” 


At this interrogation, the poor Widow sunk down in 
the arm-chair, placed ber hands before her eyes, and 
grvaned heavily. ' 


“fT am afraid you are ill, mother,” said Charles, 
soothingly, “and | know that- you must be drenched 
with the rain. Tis true we have no more food, or fuel, 
but dont let that dishearten you. To morrow [ shall 
make another attempt to procure employment, and | 
have a hope that I shall be successful. Come, come, 
mother, hope like me,—hope for the best! 


“ Hope.” echoed the disconsolate Widow, ‘‘ we have 
lived Charles, upon that for the last mcoth, and it ap- 
pears, it will be our only diet for the month which is to 
come. Your father,” ssid she, convulsively, “ di«d 
upon that food, and your sister is dying upon the same. 
Hope then, if you cau. fer me there ts none left,— I 
um a poor, hopeless, -helpless; broken-hearted creatu ey" 
—<and' the poor woman solbed-aloul. , . 





AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE. 





“This is more than Tcan bear,” groaned the youth,— 
“ You must, and shall have food.”* 


He seized his hat and was ous to rush from the 
house, when his mother stepp’d between him and the 
door ; 


“Stop!” said ste, firmly, ‘‘yow go not hence to 
night. Charles, there is that in your eye that terrifies 
me more than famine. May God forgive me for excii- 
ing youthus. Yes, yes, we will hope ;_.come, kneel 
with me, and let us supplicate, together, that Father 
who was never known to abandon His children in the 
hour of adversity !” 


At this instant the door opened, and the long, bony 
figure of a man entered thé room, bending, horizontally, 
under a huge lump of coal; which be carried on his 
back. 


“I come in without knocking,” said a rough, but 
friendly voice, I had a potion, dame, thou wouldst be 
in want of a bit of a colible, so T have brought thee this. 
But, what was it ] heard thee say about famine, dame ; 
— it is not come to that’again, is it?” 

The poor Widow burst into tears, but made, no other 
reply. 

*-Come, come, dont take it so hard, continued the 
good-natured man thou art welcome to share what I 


have. Here, Charles, light this bit of a candle, and then 
help me down with this tobble ?’* , 


This done, and a few corner pieces broken off the 
lump, and placed on the almost-exhausted fire, Mr. 
Thomas Black, for such was the name of the new 
comer, but better known by the appelation of 
“ Long Tom Black the Collier,”took his seat, on the 
broken bench, by the desolate hearth of the Widow's 


dwelling. 


(To be continued.) 





A CATECHISM 
For the use of the Swinish Multitude, neces- 
sary to be had in all Sties, 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR PORSON. 


Q. What is your name ? 

A. Hog, or Swine. 

Q. Did God make you a hog ? 

A. No; God made me man in his own image; the 
Right Honourable Sustim® ayp Brautirv. made me a 
Swine. 

Q. How did he moke you a swine? 

A. By muttering uncouth words and dark epells. 
Hei is a dealer in the black’ art. 


Who feeds you? — 
Our drivers, the only real men in the country. 
How many hogeare you in al |? 
. Seven or ¢ight millions. 
- How many drivers ? 
Two or three hundred thousand. 

Q.’ With what do they feed you ? 

A. Generally with husks, swill, draft, malt, grains ; 
now and then with a few potatoes; and when they have 
too much buttermilk for themseives, they spare us some. 

Q. What are your occupations ? 

A. To be yoked to the plough; to do all hard 
work ; for which purpose we still, as you see, retain 


enough of our original form, speech, and reason, to 
carry our drivers on our. shoulders,or draw them in 


ca . 

Q. Are your drivers independent of earh other? 

A. No; our immediate drivers are driven by a smaller ; 
number ; and that number by a still smaller number 
and that number by a still smaller; and so on, till at 
last you come to the Chief Hog Driver. 

Q. Has your chief driverany marks of his office ? 

A. A brass helmet.on his head, and au iron poker 
in bis hand. 

Q. By what title does he wear his helmet ? 

A. In contempt of the choice of the hogs. - 

@ Do the dfivers, wear badges of distinction ? 

A. Many; some have particular frocks and slops ; 
others garter below the knee; some havg a red rag 
across their jackets ; some carry sticks and poles. 

Q. How do they look in their trappings ? 

A. Like a sow on a side saddle. 

Q. What is the use of that iron ting in your snout ? 

A. To hinder vs from rooting in our driver's 
gardens. 

Q. What is the use of that wooden yokeen your 
neck ? 

‘A. To keep us from. breaking through our -dciwee'> 
fences ; but both ring and yoke are prineipally intended 
to dittinish our strength and spirits, and to prevent our 
resistance, if at any time we fancy we have too. liule 
victuals or too much whipping. 

Q. What is the use of those whips and cudgele that 
some of your drivers bear ? 

A. To beat us‘ whe we" gitut tod” loud ‘for 4he 
slumber of owt upper drivet. 

Q. Do your drivers ever mect to transact business’? 


A. Yes; formerly their continued on 
three weeks, but of late rill ai, Bs es = 
seven. 


Q. What do they do at these — 
A. They sell us. 




















THE POTTERS' EXAMINER. 





Q, Tae cont ts me too lean to be very profitable ? 

A. The ercatest profit to our drivers lies in our 
work; besides, most of them agree at the meeting. that 
we enjoy an un degree of fatness, plampmess, and 
sleekness ; and that methods-sheuld be taken, rather to 
—" than to pamper us, lest we should grow fat and 

ick 

Q. Where do they meet? 

A. Ina rotten house. The nominal pre-ident is 
the Chief Hog Driver, otherwise called Father of the 
H but the true president, otherwise the a, 
of the hog:, is the sa naiase of the submeeting. Fivery- 
thing is Sod by the latter, and attributed te the former, 
The latter raises and lowers the price of pork at: hi» 
pleasure, 

Q. Truly the gentleman seems to have bronght his 
hogs to a fine market : But vou mentioned the 
submeeting ? : 

A. -Yes; there is also an upper meeting. 

’ Q.» Are the members of it skilful in pork ? 

‘A. ‘They are born (or created) skilfol in all branches 
of butchery. 

Q. Of whom consist the submeeting? 

_ A. Of middle drivers chosen by us, and sent on 
hehalf of the poor herd of swine ; to take care that-they 
he not starved to death, but only kept as lean as possible ; 
to see that no undue is used, but only that oy 
be whipped within an inch of their lives. 


Q. Do'you choose and send agents that can make no 
‘better terms for you than these ?” 


A. We did not ehoose and send them. 


Q. Why you said bw that they were chosen 
and sent by you? 

A. They ave chosen and not chosen. 

QA paradox ! Try to explain. A. You know that 
the country is parceled out into farms, some overstorked 
with , and some almost empty. Some of these 
hogs ‘a bit of ground allowed them by their 
drivers,and others have none. Now only the potato’d 
hogs are entitled to nominate av ageut for the pons. 
A few of the farms send each one or two agents, and 
consequently all the agents may be sent by a very few 
hogs. » 
taQ. Where the herd is small, the driver will, make 
himself agent by threatening to starve you, or, will 
otherwise win you to his purpose, but how do they 
manage you when you are nuinerous ? 

A. They praise our beauty, good sense, good nature, 
gentlengss, and great superiority to all other hogs; they 
kiss the old sows and the young pigs; they give us our 
belly full of new beer, till we are as drunk ax David's 
sow, and wallow in the mire. In this condition they 
make us choose them, while we really know nofhing at 
all of the matter. 


(To be continued. ) 











Postep. 


THE PRESS. 


God said. “Let there be light!” 
Grim darkness felt his might, 
And fled awa 





Then startled seas, mountains cold 
Shone forth all bright in blue and gold, 
And cried, “’Tis Day, "tis day!” 


“Hail holy light!" exelaim'd 
The thunderous cloud, that flam'd 
O’er daisies white ; 
And, lo! the rose, in crimson dress’d, 
Lean'd sweetly om the lly’s breast, 
blushing murmur'’d “Light!” 


Then was the skylark born ; 
Then rose the embattled corn ; 
The streams of praise 
Flow’d o’er the sunny hills of noon ; 
And when night came, the pallid moon 
Pour’d forth her pensive rays. 


Lo, heaven's bright bow is glad ! 
La, trees and flowers, all clad 
In glory, bloom! 
And shall the mortal sons of God 
Be senseless as the trodden clad, 
And darker then the tomb ? 


No by the Mrxp of Man! 
By the swart Artizan ! 
By God, our Sire ! 
Our souls ene holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin 
Shall see and feel its fire. 


By earth and hell and heaven, 
The shroud of souls is riven ; 
Mind, mind alone 
Is light, and hope, and life, and power ; 
Earth's deepest night, from-this bless’d hour, 
The night of minds, is gone. 


The second Ark we bring: 
“The Press!” all nations sing ; 
What can less ? 
Oh! palled want; oh! labour’stark; 
Behold, we bring the second Ark— , 
. '' “The Press! the Press! the Press! 
Esgnezer Ex.ior. 
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